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THE BISHOP AND THE CONSTABLE 


By JAMES WorkKMAN, 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


N opposition to those who assume 
that modern life, as the majority 
of us know it, is invariably dull 
and undramatic, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that most people 
-are acquainted with at least one 
instance in which circumstances of an apparently 

trivial nature have produced the most improbable 

and unexpected complications. The following nar- 
rative may be offered as a proof of this some- 
what obvious statement. 

One sunny afternoon in July, Mary Jones, 
waitress, was arranging her hair at a pier-glass 
in a comfortable -sitting-room of the Red Lion 
Inn, Higgleston. A French window, facing the 
river, which flowed at the foot of a sloping lawn, 
stood wide open, and beside it, casting admiring 
glances at the waitress’s trim figure, lurked the 
village constable, Jewson. Unconscious of the 
presence of a witness, Mary dexterously adjusted 
her crisp locks, smiling and nodding at herself 
in the glass as she did so; but when Jewson 
incautiously brushed his sleeve against the ivy 
that encircled the window she turned round with 
a start. ; 

‘Joe, what a fright you gave me!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘What are you doing there ?’ 

‘Watching you, Mary,’ replied the amorous 
constable. ‘I could have stood here watching 
you for ever, Mary.’ 

Mary tossed her head disdainfully, and professed 
to be industriously meernnaine the ornaments on 
the mantelpiece. 

‘Ay, if there was money to be. made by watch- 
ing other people work you’d soon be a rich man, 
Joe, she retorted. ‘That’s the kind of work you 
were always best at.’ 

The constable grinned amiably, but remained 
speechless, as he usually did when Mary was exer- 
cising her powers of repartee at his expense. He 
would have liked to pay her back in her own 
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coin, but he could never think of anything to 
say until it was too late. 

‘Well, I’ve got some work to do, if you haven't,’ 
continued Mary; ‘so you can stand there with 
your mouth open as long as you like, Joe.’ 

She moved briskly towards the door, but Jewson 
hurriedly interposed. 

‘Here, don’t go, my dear,’ he exclaimed, stepping 
into the room and producing a scrap of newspaper 
from his pocket-book. ‘I’ve come on business 
this time. I’ve got a good thing on, Mary’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ said Mary sceptically, ‘you’ve 
always got good things on, Joe; but somehow or 
other they never come off’ — 

‘Oh, just you wait a bit, my girl,’ said Jewson ; 
‘just you wait a bit.’ 

‘Ay, rejoined Mary, ‘I think I'l have to wait 
a bit before I see you made an inspector, Joe.’ 

Jewson made a futile effort to evolve some 
epigrammatic reply; but, failing to do so, he 
handed her the scrap of paper. 

‘Read that,’ said he. ‘It’s a hextract from the 
Higgleston Herald.’ 

The extract consisted of a letter from a well- 
known resident in the district, warning the public 
against a swindler who had succeeded in obtain- 
ing large sums of money by professing to collect 
subscriptions for a metropolitan charity. The 
writer, who happened to be one of his victims, 
described him as a young man of middle height, 
with dark hair and moustache, who wore gold 
spectacles, was attired in clerical costume, and 
represented himself to be a clergyman. Others, 
the correspondent continued, described him as 
being tall and fair; and, unless they were en- 
tirely mistaken, the swindler either had ‘accom- 
plices or assumed various disguises in order to 
throw the police off the scent. 

Mary glanced through the extract without any 
great show of interest, and handed it back to 
Jewson. 
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‘Well?’ she asked indifferently. 

‘Well, don’t you see that if I was to get hold 
of this party it might be the makin’ of me?’ 
answered Jewson eagerly. ‘There’d be paragraphs 
in all the newspapers about me, and I should be 
spoken of as a hactive and intelligent officer ; 
and who knows what it might lead to? Perhaps 
after all, Mary, you’ll live to see the day when 
there’s an inspector’s wife known by the name of 
Mrs Jewson.’ 

Mary dexterously evaded the huge arm which 
playfully attempted to encircle her. 

‘Go along with you!’ she exclaimed. ‘I’m not 
Mrs Jewson yet, Mr Impudence, and perhaps I 
never shall be.’ 

‘But when I’ve got that party safe in the lock- 
up, and you see me talked about in all the 
papers, you'll name the day, the happy day— 
won't you, Mary ?’ 

Jewson’s arm once more hovered fitfully in the 
vicinity of her waist; but Mary again eluded it. 

‘Ah! but you haven’t got him yet,’ she said, 
with a shake of the head; ‘and it’s my belief 
you never will, Joe.’ 

‘Oh, won’t I?’ retorted’ Jewson. ‘I tell you 
he’s known to be somewhere about Higgleston. 
He’s been seen and spoke to this very day; and 
it’s as likely as not he’ll come here. My idea is 
as there’s a gang of ’em, and that each of ’em 
plays the parson in turn so as to escape hidenti- 
fication ; and so I’m going to run in every parson 
that can’t give a satisfactory account of himself, 
until I get hold of the right one. You haven't 
got any parsons or other suspicious characters 
stopping at the inn—have you?’ 

‘No?’ 

‘Well, if you see any one answering to the 
description of the party described in that paper— 
I'll leave it on the table here—you send a boy 
after me as quick as his legs can carry him; and 
perhaps the time’ll come, my good girl, when 
you'll be proud to be addressed as Mrs Jewson.’ 

At that moment Mary, who was glancing out 
of the window, observed two slim, daintily-attired 
figures, surmounted by red and white sunshades, 
moving gracefully towards the inn. 

‘Be off with you!’ she exclaimed impatiently. 
‘Here are two young ladies coming.’ 

Jewson slipped hurriedly out of the window, 
and a few minutes later the two visitors were 
ushered into the room by Mary. 

The first to enter was Miss Helen Ponsonby, 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Ponsonby, 
and niece to that justly distinguished prelate, the 
Bishop of Hamchester. Helen was tall and fair, 
with a very winning face, gentle, refined, and 
sweet-tempered—a universal favourite. She en- 
joyed the reputation of being as good as she was 
pretty, and that—even critics of her own sex 
admitted—was saying a good deal. Her com- 
panion, Miss Kate Leslie, though equally attrac- 
tive in her own way, was a striking contrast to 


the Bishop’s niece. She was slight and dark, 
vivacious and quick-witted, and simply bubbling 
over with energy. 

‘Can I bring you anything, miss?’ asked Mary. 

‘Not at present, thank you,’ rejoined Helen. 
‘We promised to meet a gentleman here. We 
shall wait until he arrives,’ 

‘Very well, miss, answered Mary, and promptly 
disappeared. 

With the air of one who is thoroughly wearied 
out, Katie threw herself on the couch. 

‘Do you know, Helen, she said, ‘that I feel 
quite exhausted. I never tried so hard to be 
agreeable in my life.’ 

Helen laughed quietly to herself as she sat 
down by the open window and gazed out at the 
glimmering, sunlit river, on which amateur 
oarsmen were gaily disporting themselves. To 
Katie, who was hot and excited, she looked 
exasperatingly cool and placid. 

‘Well,’ she replied, ‘I think you ought to be 
satisfied with the impression you made.’ 

‘But I’m not,’ exclaimed Katie, starting up 
again. ‘That’s the worst of it. I’m very far 
from being satisfied. Helen, I have a painful 
impression that the Bishop saw through me as 
plainly as I see through that window. Whenever 
he looked down at me in that calm, self-possessed 
way of his, I felt just like an insect under a 
microscope.’ 

‘I’m sure he thought you a very charming 
insect,’ laughed Helen. 

‘Then, whenever his eyes twinkled,’ continued 
Katie, ‘I could almost hear him saying to him- 
self, “This girl wants me to present the living 
of Little Southam to her fiancé, Frank Ambrose, 
and so she is trying to fascinate me—me, a 
dignitary of the Church—a Bishop!” Oh! it did 
make me feel so small, so absolutely microscopical. 
Ah! if Frank only knew what I was enduring 
for his sake.’ 

She wound up with a sigh that was echoed by 
Helen, who was still gazing pensively out of the 
window. 

‘Well, after all, you’re more fortunate than I 
am, Katie, said Helen. ‘You know Arthur has 
never been introduced to the Bishop, and I 
haven’t the least idea whether uncle will approve 
of him or not. Uncle believes that he can read 
character at a glance; and if Arthur happened to 
produce an unfavourable impression upon him he 
might refuse his consent to our engagement.’ 

Katie shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

‘What does it matter whether he consents or 
not ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘But he’s my guardian, Katie, and I shan’t be 
of age for ever so long.’ 

‘But Arthur isn’t a penniless curate like Frank,’ 
cried Katie. ‘He has heaps of money. If I 
were in your shoes I wouldn’t care a snap of the 
fingers for all the guardians in the world. I 
should elope.’ 
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Helen laughed good-humouredly. 

‘You ridiculous girl!’ she said ; ‘as if I should 
ever dream of doing such a thing.’ 

‘Well, I should, in your place, said Katie. 
‘But what would be the use of eloping with 
Frank? I’ve expensive tastes. I was born that 
way. We simply couldn’t live on a hundred and 
fifty a year. It would be absurd of us to marry, 
unless Frank gets a living. Look here now: do 
you think I should ask the Bishop right out if 
he’ll give Little Southam to Frank ?’ 

Helen shook her head gravely. 

‘I think it would be rather risky, dear,’ she 
rejoined. ‘Uncle takes that kind of thing very 
seriously, you know; and I’m afraid he thinks 
that Frank is—well, just a trifle frivolous, you 
know.’ 

‘Ah! people don’t understand Frank,’ answered 
Katie. ‘He never pulls a long face, on principle ; 
but I know that if he got a living he’d settle 
down into one of the most thorough-going, hard- 
working clergymen in England.’ 

‘I know he would,’ said Helen; ‘and you’d be 
a model clergyman’s wife, though you profess to 
be such a mercenary little worldling. Well, well, 
I hope things will come right for both of us in 
the end. I suppose we must just be as patient 
as we can.’ 

‘Fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Katie, exasperated be- 
yond endurance by Helen’s meek air of resignation. 
‘There ought to be no need for us to be patient. 
The fact is that Arthur’s a muff. So is Frank, 
though not quite as big a one as Arthur. Oh, if 
I were only a man! If I were Frank I’d make 
the Bishop give me that living. If I were 
Arthur I’d marry you if you had twenty uncles, 
and every one of them a bishop,’ 

Helen’s smiling face turned grave again. 

‘I couldn’t marry without uncle’s consent,’ she 
said quietly. 

‘No, of course you couldn’t,’ exclaimed Katie. 
‘You aren’t made that way. Oh! when I hear a 
girl talking like that—as if she had no backbone 
—as if she had no right to an opinion of her 
own—as if she had no more will than a jelly- 
fish—I could take her by the shoulders and 
shake her,’ 

‘Don’t, you little spitfire” laughed Helen as 
Katie suited the action to the word. ‘You’d better 
not let the Bishop hear you talking like that.’ 

‘Oh, bother the Bishop !? 

‘Katie !’ 

‘Well, well, don’t look shocked. Let’s go 
and meet the dear old man, and be so sweet 
that he can’t possibly refuse us anything.’ 

They stepped out of the window and along 
the road, and presently beheld a tall, vigorous, 
elderly gentleman in gaiters approaching at a 
leisurely pace, with his hands clasped behind his 
back and his chin upon his breast. It was that 
eminent and scholarly divine the Bishop of 
Hamchester. 


In the meantime, at an upper window, Mary 
was gazing dreamily out at the glimmering river 
flowing placidly on its way to the far-off sea; 
but though her eyes rested intently upon it, she 
was, for the time being, absolutely oblivious of 


| its existence. She was thinking over her recent 


interview with Jewson, and wondering whether 
he would succeed in his efforts to distinguish 
himself. The professional advancement of the 
worthy constable meant quite as much to her 
as that of the Reverend Frank Ambrose to Miss 
Kate Leslie. She was just as impatient at his 
slow progress, and just as eager to assist him 
if the opportunity offered. Unfortunately his 
chances of success depended entirely upon his 
personal capacity, and that—however devoted she 
might be to him—Mary was by no means dis- 
posed to overrate. Moreover, past experiences 
had led her to regard him as being exasperatingly 
unlucky. 

‘If it was anybody but Joe,’ she murmured to 
herself, ‘I’d say he’d got a good thing on; but 
Joe’s good things never do come off, and this 
one won't. If it wasn’t Joe it would; but as it 
is Joe, it won't.’ 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when 
she started and flushed, and craned eagerly out 
of the window. A small boat was coming swiftly 
up the river, propelled by a young man in white 
flannels and a blazer. He was of medium height, 
and had, as Mary noticed when he occasionally 
turned his head, a black moustache. Reclining 
luxuriously in the stern, and toying idly with the 
tiller-ropes, was another young man, tall and fair, 
attired in full clerical costume, and wearing a 
pair of gold spectacles. 

Perhaps every human being is at heart an 
amateur detective, and only too ready to clutch 
at the first opportunity of figuring as one. In 
addition to this common, if not universal pre- 
disposition, Mary’s latent craving to appear in 
that fascinating character was naturally stimulated 
by her interest in Jewson’s professional success, 
With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes she 
watched the little craft glance swiftly athwart 
the silvery stream and come to rest beside the 
quay at the foot of the lawn. Then, when the 
young men tied the boat to an iron ring, and 
strolled side by side towards the inn, she slipped 
downstairs with a joyfully beating heart, and, 
finding a stable-boy amusing himself by swing- 
ing on a gate in the back-yard, hurriedly de- 
spatched him in search of Jewson. Stimulated 
by the promise of a shilling, the youth vanished 
with phenomenal celerity, and Mary could hear 
his boots clattering loudly on the cobble-stones as 
he darted away to the police station. 

In the meantime she determined that she 
would keep a close watch on the new arrivals 
until Jewson appeared, for she was now practi- 
cally convinced that they were the swindlers he 
was in search of. 
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WITTY SAYINGS I HAVE HEARD. 


By Justin M‘Cartuy. 


T has always been held to be very 
rash to attempt to reproduce the 
witty sayings one has heard, as so 
much of the wit depends on the 
manner of the person who says 
them and the circumstances under 

which they are uttered. In spite of this I venture 
to set down some of the sayings of some of the 
witty men and women I have known; and if 
my readers should not find every saying quite 
as witty as I thought it at the time I heard 
it, I hope they will put down the fault to the 
chronicler and not to the author of the witty 
saying. 

Mr Gladstone was not usually regarded as a 

wit, and he certainly did not set up for one, yet 

I have heard him say, at one time or another, 


. things which I consider to be witty. Many years 


ago, when residing in Liverpool, I was present 
one evening at a meeting at which Mr Gladstone 
appeared as the advocate of the candidature of 
his brother-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne, who was 
at that time standing for the representation in 
Parliament of a neighbouring county. At the 
moment when Mr Gladstone had finished his speech 
a shabby-looking, unkempt, and ragged man thrust 
himself forward to the front of the meeting and 
insisted on asking Mr Gladstone a question. He 
wanted to know whether Mr Gladstone would not 
hold his brother-in-law bound to follow him in 
every course he proposed to take whenever he, 
Mr Gladstone, should become Prime-Minister. The 
object of the man’s question was obviously to dis- 
credit Sir Stephen Glynne and to show him up 
as the mere nominee and instrument of his 
illustrious brother-in-law. There were some angry 
interruptions, and there were also many scornful 
cries of ‘Don’t answer him’ from the audience. 
But Mr Gladstone, having first stilled the noise 
by a wave of his hand, and then fixed his eyes 
on the rude questioner, said in his blandest 
manner, ‘I shall hold my brother-in-law bound 
to follow me when I am Prime-Minister so long 
as I adopt a course which tends to the welfare of 
the people ; and I shall hold him bound to follow 
you, when you are Prime-Minister, so long as you 
adopt a course that tends to the same great 
result.’ I need not say that the interrupter there- 
after remained silent. 

At a later time, one night during a debate in 
the House of Commons, a quite obscure and very 
self-conceited member made an attack on Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, and in the course of his 
oration declared that he had a poor opinion of 
the British Parliament. When Mr Gladstone came 
to reply, in alluding to the remarks of the obscure 
member, he said, ‘The honourable member has 


told us that he has but a poor opinion of the 
British Parliament. Well, Mr Speaker, it is some 
comfort to believe that the opinion of the honour- 
able member is not finally and altogether con- 
clusive as to the historical position of the British 
Parliament.’ I am afraid that even the friends of 
the honourable member joined in the laughter 
with which this part of Mr Gladstone’s speech 
was received. 

Yet one more story of Mr Gladstone. I was 
once in company with him when some conver- 
sation took place about a very furious attack 
made upon him in the House of Commons one 
night by a member on the opposite side of the 
House, or of the ‘gangway,’ to use the expression 
most familiar in Parliament. The odd thing about 
the affair was that the assailant had hitherto been 
known as one of the quietest, most retiring, and 
most soft-headed men in the House of Commons ; 
and everybody present expressed wonder that such 
a man could ever come to make such a display 
of passion. Gladstone, who had not yet taken 
any part in the conversation on the incident, now 
quietly observed, ‘I have often heard that no 
animal is so dangerous as a mad sheep.” I am 
sorry to say that the unfortunate member was 
known among his friends from that time forth 
and for evermore as ‘the mad sheep.’ 

My late friend, Richard Power—or, as he was 
more commonly called in the House of Commons, 
‘Dick’ Power—was one of the wittiest and most 
popular men of his time. He was one of our 
band of Irish Nationalist members; but he was 
liked: as much by English, Scotch, and Welsh 
members as by his own countrymen, and that is 
saying a great deal. He rode splendidly to hounds 
—Parnell and he had the reputation of being the 
two boldest riders in Ireland; and although he 
was not fond of making speeches, he could make 
a capital speech whenever it became necessary to 
take part in a debate. When speaking one even- 
ing at a public dinner, he made allusion to 
Thackeray’s famous saying about the brilliant re- 
partees that one makes when driving home alone 
at night in one’s hansom-cab. Then he went on 
to say, ‘I can assure this assembly that not Pitt, 
nor Fox, nor Bright, nor Gladstone has ever made 
such eloquent speeches in the House of Commons 
as some which I have not made there !’ 

I was travelling once with Dick Power and 
some other Irish members on a night-journey on 
an Irish railway during the storm and stress of 
a general election. Suddenly the train came to a 
dead stand at a place where there was no station. 
Amazement and alarm filled the minds of some of 
us. ‘What could have happened?’ we asked our- 
selves mentally. ‘Could the Tories have torn up 
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the rails? Could the Orangemen have barricaded 
the line?’ It took a great deal to alarm Dick 
Power. He quietly rose from his seat and thrust 
his head out of the window, in the hope of find- 
ing some explanation. ‘What are we stopping 
for?’ he inquired of a railway official who happened 
to be passing just at the moment. ‘It’s nothing, 
sir,’ was the reply; ‘only we have had to detach 
the engine.’ ‘All right,’ said Dick Power; ‘only 
take care you don’t go on without it!’ 

Dick Power once had a sharp contest for one 
of the Irish constituencies. The contest was the 
more unpleasant to him because his opponent, who 
was formerly a political colleague, had changed 
his principles and gone over to the other side. 
Dick fought the battle gallantly, according to his 
usual fashion, and he won the seat. On the night 
when the result of the election was made known, 
Dick was sitting with some friends in the principal 
hotel of the place. Suddenly in came the defeated 
candidate ; and, casting an indignant glance at 
Dick, he exclaimed, ‘All is lost but honour!’ 
Dick cheerily said in reply, ‘All right. I have 
got the seat, and you say you have got the honour ; 
so we have both got what we most wanted.’ 

Many people in this country and in the United 
States have heard of Mr Mortimer Menpes, the dis- 
tinguished etcher and impressionist painter, whose 
sketches of Japanese life and of Mexican life were 
the sensation of London for more than one season. 
Menpes was dining at my house one evening 
in company with my old friend Mr Thomas 
Crosbie, a leading Irish journalist, editor and 
proprietor of the Cork Examiner, and at that 
time President of the Institute of Journalists of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Menpes was giving 
us, in his droll and humorous way, a picture, 
half-comic, half-pathetic, of the effect of business 
worries on the artistic temperament, and he said, 
in pointing the moral of his remarks, ‘It isn’t a 
very pleasant thing to have a man come dunning one 
for money if one is an artist.’ ‘No, indeed,’ said 
Tom Crosbie, with a sweet and sympathetic smile ; 
‘and I don’t know that it is a very pleasant 
thing even if one is not an artist.’ The comment 
came home to us all, as showing that the artist 
does not stand divinely alone in his appreciation 
of ‘life’s little ironies,’ 

Whistler—‘The Master,’ as his followers delight 
to call him; ‘Jimmy,’ as most of his friends 
designate him—was once painting the portrait of 
a distinguished novelist, who was extremely clever 
but also extremely ill-favoured. When the portrait 
was finished the sitter did not seem satisfied with 
it. ‘You don’t seem to like it,’ Whistler said. 
The sitter confessed that he did not, and said in 
self-justification, ‘You must admit that it is a 
bad work of art.’ ‘Yes,’ Whistler replied; ‘but 
I think you must admit that you are a bad work 
of nature.’ 

Mr J. E. C. Bodley, the well-known author of 
the clever and exhaustive book on France lately 


published, was distinguished in London society 
as a sayer of witty things. At a luncheon-party 
one day a lady was describing a visit she had 
paid to the house of a then famous esthete, who 
was supposed to have a greater taste for house- 


‘decoration than for habits of frequent ablution. 


Among other things, she described the harmonious 
colouring of his bath-room. Bodley expressed 
incredulity as to the esthete’s use for the bath- 
room. The lady indignantly repudiated the in- 
sinuation, and said, ‘I am sure he bathes a great 
deal.’ ‘In that case,’ said Bodley quietly, ‘he 
must be an even greater artist than I gave him 
eredit for.’ 

This story reminds me of a very amusing thing 
said by my late friend, Sir John Pope-Hennessy. 
Hennessy began his public life in the House of 
Commons as a ‘special protégé of Disraeli. He 
afterwards served Her Majesty with great dis- 
tinction as the Governor in succession of several 
colonies, and was again a member of the House 
of Commons up to the time of his death. One 
day there was some talk about a friend of ours 
who had two objectionable peculiarities: he was 
not given to the use of soap and water, and he 
was always borrowing money. ‘Yes, poor fellow,’ 
said Hennessy, ‘he sponges upon everybody except 
himself.’ 

On another occasion we were talking about a 
well-known novelist, who wrote in a peculiarly 
affected and artificial style full of what Thackeray 
calls, when writing of Becky Sharp, ‘gallicised 
graces and daring affectations.’ Some one told us 
that he had heard this author say that he had 
been so badly treated by the critics on the London 
press that he was determined he would never 
write any more novels in English. ‘Indeed !’ 
said Hennessy. ‘I did not know that he had ever 
written any novels in English.’ 

My friend Thomas Sexton, who was for many 
years, as every one knows, a member of the House 
of Commons, and has only lately withdrawn from 
public life, had the reputation of being not only 
one of the greatest orators in the House, but also 
one of the wittiest men in private conversation. 
One day, while I was still leader of the Irish 
National Party, I was particularly anxious to get 
some information on a pressing subject before the 
House from Mr Vesey Knox, who was then, and . 
until lately, member for the Ulster city of Derry. 
I rushed from my seat in the debating chamber 
into the central lobby, where members often 
lounge and talk, and looked around for my friend. 
There I saw Sexton, and I went eagerly up to 
him and asked, ‘ Where can I find Knox?’ ‘There 
he is at the door,’ replied Sexton. ‘Knox naturally 
would be at the door.’ 

On another occasion some of us were talking 
about touring in Ireland, and were each of us 
giving our opinion as to what was the most 
charming view to be seen during an Irish tour. 
One of the company—a somewhat nervous man, 
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who had lately been visiting Ireland during all 
the excitement and turmoil of a general election 
—remained silent and offered no opinion. ‘What 
do you think?’ some one asked of him. ‘Oh,’ 
said Sexton, interposing, ‘I am afraid our friend 
thinks that the most charming view in an Irish 
tour is the view of Euston Station, London, on 
the return journey.’ 

Another great friend of mine, T. P. O'Connor, 
is known to everybody in England and in America 
as a brilliant parliamentary and platform orator, 
and is known also to his friends in both countries 
as a most amusing talker, with a wonderful power 
of expressive phrase-making. Some of us were 
talking once about a friend of ours, a member of 
the House of Commons. A lady who was one 
of the company said it was a pity for the sake of 
his personal appearance that he had such very 
large ears. ‘Yes, said T. P.; ‘and the worst of 
it is that, while they are too large for ears, they 
are too small for wings.’ 

At another time we were talking of an absent 
friend who fancied that he had a great gift for 
music, and likewise a faculty for regenerating the 
world. Some one asked, ‘Is he always playing 
the fiddle?’ ‘Well,’ replied T. P., ‘I do not 
know that he is always playing the fiddle; but 
he certainly is always playing the fiddle or the 
fool.’ 

Lady Dorothy Nevill, one of the wittiest women 
in London society, is well known to most Americans 
who visit London during the season. Some time 
ago there was a rich and ambitious man in 
society who went in for entertaining largely, and 
especially for making his parties interesting and 
representative. A marked falling-off began to take 
place, after a while, in the quality of his guests. 
Lady Dorothy, commenting on this deterioration, 
said, ‘Once we used to meet Browning and 
Whistler and Henry James, and so on, there ; 
but now we only meet—so on.’ 

I was talking with Lady Dorothy one day 
about a lady to whom I was giving high praise, 
and Lady Dorothy seemed inclined to disparage 
her. ‘She is very clever,’ I said. Lady Dorothy 
shook her head scornfully. ‘ But,’ I pleaded, ‘she 
is so very well read.’ ‘Come, come,’ replied Lady 
Dorothy, with a smile, ‘she is evidently much 
cleverer than I thought, since she has been able 
to make you believe that she ever read anything.’ 

Another lady of great distinction in London 
society, not long since dead, was giving to some 
friends her recollections of celebrated men she 
had met. Among the rest she spoke of Thackeray. 
She said that Thackeray always embarrassed her 
in conversation by his evident desire to say sharp 
and clever things, even on the most commonplace 


subjects. ‘I was afraid,’ she observed, ‘to say in 
his presence that the sun was very bright to-day, 
not knowing whether he might not reply, “Yes ; 
but when we remember on how many of the 
unjust it shone we may find its brightness dimmed 
by the thought that it shone no brighter for 
those of us who are still trying to be just.”’ 

My friend, Frank H. Hill—who was for a long 
time the editor of the Daily News, and is the 
author of a very successful Life of George Canning 
and of a volume called Political Portraits which 
made a distinct sensation in literature—is well 
known for his sharp and subtle criticisms. Among 
our acquaintances there was a young journalist 
who had made a mark by his clever literary essays, 
but who was also noted, among his friends, for 
his curious lack of scholarly culture. Hill once 
said to me, ‘Do you know that our friend, whom 
he named, ‘is a great Greek scholar?’ I replied 
that I had never heard anything of the kind 
attributed to him, nor from my long knowledge 
of him had [ the least suspicion that his culture 
took any such form. ‘Well, it is certain,’ said 
Hill, ‘that he was for many years at one of the 
universities ; it is also certain that no one has 
ever been through that university without learning 
something ; and as it is absolutely certain that he 
knows nothing else, it is clear that he must have 
devoted his time there to the study of Greek.’ 

One night a group of members were talking in 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons about 
a measure which it was proposed to recommend 
to the consideration of the Government, and on 
which we were all understood to be in complete 
agreement. Suddenly a member, who had up to 
this time offered no objection, and had, indeed, sat 
in absolute silence—though he was well known 
for an extraordinary aptitute in spinning out 
talk on the most trivial subject—broke in with 
the words, ‘I suppose there is something to be 
said on the other side.’ ‘I dare say there is,’ 
Thomas Sexton observed; ‘and if we had a 
couple of months to spare you are just the very 
man to say it; but then, you see, the matter 
is coming on the day after to-morrow, and 
there really is no time.” So the little group 
broke up. 

I am afraid I cannot think of any more clever 
sayings just at present. I can only add, in vindi- 
cation of the effort I have made, thus far, to 
convey to my readers some idea of the humour 
which, at each time, made an impression on me, 
that the sayings were actually spoken, and by 
the persons to whom I have ascribed them, and 
are not to be found in anv collection of the 
sayings attributed to Doctor Johnson, Douglas 
Jerrold, or Sydney Smith. 
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OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE 


By JoHN OXENHAM. 


CHAPTER XI.—COUSIN : COUSINE. 


breakfast, which was less 
cheerful than usual, Vaurel shoul- 
dered my big portmanteau, and 

7, took it and me by a circuitous 

=~. route to the station, just in time 
to catch the midday train to 

Rennes. There I sent off to mademoiselle a 
telegram announcing my arrival that evening. 
Then I went up to my hotel to get some things 
I wanted, and which I had not hitherto needed 
at Cour-des-Comptes. I afterwards proceeded to 
a barber’s and had my moustache and beard 
shaved off; and if I had not known my own 
eyes I should not have known myself when I 
looked in the glass. 

I came down by the evening train, and Louis 
Vard put my portmanteau into the waiting 
carriage without recognising me; and I was 
bumped away in the cumbrous old rattle-trap in 
the highest of spirits to the Chateau. 

The driver signalled our arrival by a volley oi 
pistol-cracks from his huge whip, and mademoiselle 
herself came out to the big hall to welcome me. 
There was a sparkle in her eye which it did my 
heart good to see; but she stopped short at sight 
of my altered face and stood doubtfully. 

‘Why, Cousin Denise,’ I said in English, holding 
-out both hands to her, ‘it is so long since we met 
that I believe you hardly know me.’ 

‘Is it really you, Cousin Hugh?’ she said, her 
face colouring beautifully. ‘You are so changed 
that at first I hardly knew you.’ 

‘I hope I do not put you to any inconvenience 
by taking you unawares in this way, cousin?’ 

‘I am delighted to see you, she said. ‘How 
did you know I was here?’ 

‘Well, you see, I heard—certain things, and 
ran over to Paris, and there I found you had 
come down here; so I came on to see if I could 
be of any service to you.’ 

‘That was very good of you. Now, you must 
be starving. We dine in half-an-hour.—Hortense, 
show Monsieur Lamont to his room.—A_ bientét, 
mon cousin 

Within the half-hour I was back in the great 
hall, wondering in which direction the salon lay. 
Hortense came tripping to my assistance from a 
dark passage and showed me to the door, opening 
it as she knocked. 

‘Monsieur !’ she announced, and I found my- 
self in the presence of the enemy. Mademoiselle 
came forward at once and formally introduced 
me : 

: e la Duchesse de St Ouen—Monsieur 
Lamont !’ 
The face of a statue in the coif of a nun—marble- 


white, thin-lipped, austere ; eyes discreetly veiled. 
Madame the Duchess did not favour me with even 
half a glance, nor did I ever at any time see her 
looking at anybody or anything; but I have an 
idea that all the same, in some occult way, she 
kept a pretty keen eye on everything that went 
on. 
‘M. Dieufoy ’—mademoiselle’s fellow- 
traveller in the train, but not nearly so grim- 
faced and ascetic-looking as when last I saw him. 
His manner was suave and polished ; his eyes were 
as keen as a hawk’s, and he made no pretence 
of yeiling them. 

*M. le Colonel Lepard’—big, burly, bull-necked, 
bullyish—approaching the brutal; his strong red 
face adorned with a. sword-cut over the temple, 
and a black moustache and imperial—a soldier 
to the finger-tips ; which last, by the way, I could 
not help noticing during dinner, would have been 
none the worse for a little attention. 

I bowed solemnly to these good people, and 
take credit to myself for keeping so grave a face 
when my heart was full of laughter. 

The priest made some remark to me in French, 
and I turned on mademoiselle a face of depreca- 
tion and anxious inquiry. 

‘Will you please apologise to the gentleman for 
my lack of knowledge of French, cousin?’ I said ; 
and, with one quick, amused glance at me, she 
did so in the demurest fashion possible. 

Here Hortense announced to mademoiselle that 
dinner was served, and we passed into the dining- 
room, mademoiselle seating me at her right hand, 
the priest being on her left. 

I am bound to say I enjoyed myself exceed- 
ingly, inasmuch as I knew that my presence 
there must be extremely distasteful to the other 
three, and that I was at the same time con- 
tributing somewhat to the enjoyment, or at all 
events to the lightening of the depression, of 
mademoiselle. 

As I showed a most lamentable ignorance of 
the beautiful language, I was free to rattle away 
to my heart’s content to my fair neighbour about 
Warwickshire, where I had never been, and about 
numerous mutual acquaintances whom we had 
neither of us ever met. Meanwhile I was noting 
and absorbing everything I could concerning my 
fellow-guests, and forming my own opinions about 
them. 

Madame Mére ate in silence and as though the 
very opening of her mouth to admit food were a 
concession to the world and a falling from grace. 
She had pudgy, ill-shaped hands, and showed her 
consciousness of them, and thereby a certain lack 
of absolute detachment from things earthly, by 
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keeping them, when not in use, folded meekly 
inside her ample sleeves. She sat, for the most 
part, a picture of meek resignation and abnegation 
—qualities which, I was later on to learn, were not 
the most conspicuous in her character. Her most 
devoted adherent never could have claimed for 
Madame Mere that she was an absolutely exhila- 
rating companion at a feast. 

M. Abbé had one prominent vice: he took 
snuff. He took it freely and constantly, but with 
an elegance of manner which came near to 
elevating it to a virtue. Whenever M. l’Abbé in- 
dulged, Madame Mére’s marble face twinged as 
with a sudden spasm of toothache, and then her 
lips moved rapidly, though almost invisibly, in 
silent prayer. It was really very funny. It 
seemed to me that at each snuffle her mind let 
slip an imprecation—something quite mild of 
course, such as ‘Oh dear !’ or ‘ Disgusting !’—and 
then, recognising her lack of charity, she hastened 
to pacify her conscience with a prayer. 

Colonel Lepard made me think of a hungry 
dog held back from its bone. He spoke little 
and drank freely of the Burgundy, and smacked 
his lips over it. 

Many times during dinner, when I turned to 
speak to mademoiselle, her eyes showed me that, 
brief as our previous acquaintance had been, she 
was still not quite accustomed to my altered 
looks. 

When the ladies withdrew, Colonel Lepard 
accepted a cigar from my case with a somewhat 
ill grace, and smoked it with a relish which he 
tried hard to conceal. Apparently he knew no 
English. But M. Dieufoy spoke the barbarous 
language to a small extent, and he and I had 
quite an amusing time of it. Indeed, much as 
he, no doubt, regretted my appearance on the 
scene, from matters of policy, it seemed to me 
that from a social point of view he looked upon 
me as an improvement on the Colonel, and was 
inclined to cultivate my acquaintance. Now and 
again, when those keen eyes of his rested ques- 
tioningly upon me, as the long white finger and 
thumb raised the pungent morsel to his nose, I 
had an uncomfortable moment of doubt as to 
whether he had not at last recognised me as not 
quite the utter stranger I claimed to be. But 
the searching look passed, and I sat in comfort 


So here was I, in this most extraordinary 
fashion, installed as chief guest in the castle of 
my desire, enjoying myself greatly, it is true, but 
never for one moment losing sight of the reason 
for my being there, and desirous only of further- 
ing the wishes of the fair chatelaine. For she held 
my heart in sway as completely as she ruled 
in this great house of hers. 

M. Abbé waited with the utmost politeness till 
the Colonel had smoked his cigar to the last half- 
inch, and had regretfully laid that down. Then 
he rose, saying, ‘Mademoiselle no doubt awaits 


us,’ and led the way into another room on the 
other side of the great hall. 

It was a large room, with four long windows 
opening on to the terrace; and by reason of its 
size it gave one the impression of being some- 
what sparsely furnished—the spindle-legged chairs 
and tables and uninviting couches looking stiff 
and lonely on the great expanse of highly polished 
floor. 

The evening was not cold; but, for the sake of 
its companionableness probably, mademoiselle had 
had a bright fire of split logs built on the hearth, 
and she was sitting in front of it with a book. 
Madame Mére had retired, for purposes of medi- 
tation no doubt; and our company felt a trifle 
warmer and less austere for her absence. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, you are alone?’ said M. 
Dieufoy. 

‘In the best of good company, M. l’Abbé,’ she 
smiled. ‘Madame Mére has gone to bed.’ 

‘She is an early riser, I believe,’ he said, with 
an answering smile, from which I gathered that 
madame’s exceeding piety palled somewhat even 
upon him. 

‘If madame were a soldier, now,’ growled Lepard 
—and the idea was so incongruous, and needed 
so vigorous a stretch of the imagination to com- 
pass it, that M. Dieufoy smiled again—‘she would 
take advantage of being beyond the sound of the 
réveillé, and would lie as long as she could of a 
morning.’ 

‘Madame carries her réveillé within her, M. le 
Colonel,’ said the Abbé, ‘and she never gets 
beyond reach of its call.’ 

‘Certainly she does not seem to me _ abso- 
lutely to enjoy life,” said the Colonel, with a 
shrug. 

‘In her own way,’ said the Abbé, ‘though the 
signs of it may not be very apparent. But we 
all have our own ideas of enjoyment. You, my 
dear Colonel, have just enjoyed a very good 
cigar. I myself take pleasure in this pinch of 
snuff. Madame takes offence at both. Made- 
moiselle, on the contrary, graciously shows no 
dislike to either.’ 

‘I like the smell of a good cigar,’ said made- 
moiselle ; ‘but I don’t think I should like snuff. 
I have never tried it.’ 

‘Pardon! Permit me, mademoiselle, said M. 
PAbbé, tendering his box with a bow of ex- 
tremest elegance. 

The Colonel laughed as mademoiselle’s pretty 
nose wrinkled up uncompromisingly. 

‘If I may be permitted to say so,’ he cried, ‘I 
should like to see madame try one of monsieur’s 
cigars. We should be deprived of her company 
for a week.’ 

A curious piece of furniture, from whose highly 
polished sides the firelight flickered in rosy 
gleams, excited my curiosity. It looked like a 
big, flat, polished box on four high, thin legs; but 
from the pedals below I surmised that it might 
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be a piano, though I had never seen one like it 
before. 

Denise saw me looking at it. 

‘Is it a piano?’ I asked. ‘Would you not play 
us something ?’ 

‘It’s a piano of a kind,’ she said, with a smile ; 
‘but I doubt if it is usable—unless, indeed, 
Hortense is in the habit of practising on it when 
we are not here, which is more than likely. In 
fact, I should be somewhat surprised if she did 
not.’ 

She went forward and opened the little oblong 
box-front of it. 

‘I have not played a note,’ she said, musingly, 
‘since’—— and her slim fingers dropped doubt- 
fully on to the flat, faded keys. They were 
yellow with age, and the sounds they produced 
were quite in keeping with their looks—thin and 
wiry and ancient; but the instrument was in 
fairly good tune, from which we imagined that 
Miss Hortense had probably made some progress 
in her musical studies. 

As chord followed chord I slipped a chair into 
position; she sank on to it, and by degrees the 
notes shaped themselves into a sweet soft, tune— 
somewhat melancholy, indeed, as was her mood ; 
but to me, who had but little knowledge of music, 
the sweetest I had ever heard. 

Colonel Lepard and M. Dieufoy did not, I 
imagine, altogether approve of this diversion of 
mine. They both undoubtedly appreciated the 
fact that the nearer mademoiselle drew to me the 
farther must she be withdrawn from any influence 
they could exercise over her ; and I have no doubt 
they both devoutly—or probably in the case of 
the Colonel anything but devoutly—wished me 
farther. They sat silent for a time listening to 
the music, and then Colonel Lepard growled 
disapprovingly : 

‘You will disturb madame at her devotions, 
mademoiselle.’ 

The Abbé, on the other hand, with a finer sense 
of diplomacy, testified his appreciation by clapping 
his palms lightly together, and saying softly, 
‘Bravo! bravo! You have done us good already, 
M. Lamont.’ 

All the same, I had the feeling that he also 
would have been much better satisfied if I had 
never come to the Chateau. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes were fixed musingly on the 
yellow keys, and her white hands continued 
gliding over them almost unconsciously, as it 
seemed to me, though sweetest music followed 
their every touch ; and to two of us, at all events, 
the sound of it was at once soothing and ex- 
hilarating. I believe mademoiselle herself enjoyed 
it, once she had started, almost as much as I did. 
Her face, when at last she looked up, was brighter 
and more hopeful. 

‘That has done me good,’ she said ; ‘but I have 
tired you all out. You should have stopped me 
sooner.’ 


‘On the contrary, I, for one, should like you to 
go on all night,’ I said. 

‘We must leave some for another time,’ she 
replied ; then closing the piano and picking up 
her book, she bade us all good-night. 

My position among the contending factions in 
the house was very similar to that of the small 
boy who persists in obtruding his unwelcome 
presence in the parlour where his sister and his 
future brother-in-law desire only to be left alone. 
I disconcerted them all, and upset their plans, 
whatever they were, and all in the most inno- 
cently unconscious way; and from my extreme 
ignorance of their language I was impervious to 
all hints and innuendos. As an accepted member 
of the family, they were all fully aware that 
mademoiselle’s best interests must be paramount 
with me, which was not absolutely the case with 
themselves. Before I arrived there were two 
factions in the house; now there were three, for 
the manner of the others showed plainly that 
they quite understood that mademoiselle would 
make me acquainted with all that was going on, 
and would claim my assistance. 

Monsieur Dieufoy was always politeness per- 
sonified, with an inclination even towards friend- 
liness. 

Colonel Lepard’s black humour seemed to 
darken with every hour of my stay. 

Madame Mere, frosty saint, bore with me in 
silent resignation, and never showed the slightest 
desire to break the ice either by word or look. 

And mademoiselle! Perhaps it was that made- 
moiselle felt constrained as hostess to mitigate by 
every means in her power the unsympathetic 
atmosphere in which I found myself, and so 
deliberately overstepped the bounds and conven- 
tions in which she had doubtless been brought 
up. Perhaps she found a new and hitherto 
untasted delight in doing so. Perhaps she knew 
already that my feeling for her was neither 
cousinly nor that of simple friendship. But, 
whatever it was, she was utterly and absolutely 
charming, and my heart went out to her more 
and more with every hour I spent in her 
company. 

For two delightful hours we paced the terrace 
together on the morning after my arrival, and 
spoke of many things and learned much of one 
another. Mademoiselle had given me her confi- 
dence, and it was her nature to trust completely 
where she trusted at all. 

Colonel Lepard gloomed like a thunder-cloud. 

M. Dieufoy snuffed voluminously and regarded 
us much as a schoolmaster might unobserved 
watch his pupils plotting mischief. 

Madame the Duchess paid us not the slightest 
attention ; but doubtless, as I have said, she kept 
a sharp eye on all our delinquencies. 

Altogether it was an extremely enjoyable state 
of affairs, and braced one like a tonic or a stiff sea- 
breeze. Indeed, this strange and complete isola- 
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tion from the world and the close casting together 
within such narrow bounds induced a friendliness 
and comradeship between mademoiselle and myself 
akin to that of shipboard life; and the hours 
taught us to know one another better than days 
and weeks of ordinary meetings could have done. 
No doubt we were both more or less high-strung 
by the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
thereby dropped almost unconsciously the conven- 
tional veils and masks which at other times and 
under ordinary circumstances we must have worn ; 
but, however it came about, it is certain that by 
the middle of that second day I felt as though 
I had known mademoiselle for half a lifetime, 
and the greatest desire of my heart was to know 
her still better for the other half. 

A more delightful cousin it would not be 
possible to imagine; but at intervals she would 
suddenly remember that our relationship was only 
two days old, and purely fictional at that. Then 
for a brief space a shy reserve would fall upon 
her, which, however, only served to heighten the 
piquant charm of her manner as some new idea 
struck her, and she forgot to be reserved, and 
poured out her thoughts as frankly and freely as 
if our supposed common ancestor had really once 
existed. 

At dinner I inquired as to fishing and shooting 
in the neighbourhood, and mademoiselle offered 
to send for Prudent Vaurel next day to give me 
information on these subjects. 

That first day was passed by the two other 
parties in a state of surprised but well-dis- 
sembled protest, while mademoiselle and I paced 
the terrace in cousinly converse and rounded off 
the angles and corners of our new-formed ac- 
quaintance ; but on the following morning, when 
we essayed to continue this most enjoyable polish- 
ing process, Colonel Lepard’s feelings got the 
better of him, and drove him to smoke his cigar 
on the terrace at the same time. That did not 
interfere with our enjoyment, however. Indeed, 
I am afraid I must confess to a certain amount 
of amusement, in which I think mademoiselle 
quietly shared, at the irritation and annoyance 
expressed on the gallant warrior’s clouded face, 
which was puckered up in disgust into something 
very like a scowl at this unlooked-for interference 
with his plans. 

The Church party made no sign; their diplo- 
macy was of different quality and finer temper 
than the Colonel’s, and in their generation they 
were wise, inasmuch as they excited no presently 
active hostility in our minds against them. 

In the afternoon Vaurel came up to the house 
with Boulot at his heels, 

Boulot made for me at once and testified his 
delight at our meeting once more with snorts 
and grimaces and stolid uprearings of himself 
against me, so that mademoiselle felt constrained 
to say, ‘Why, you might be old friends. I do 
believe he knows you’re an Englishman.’ 


‘I shouldn’t be a bit surprised,’ I said gravely. 
‘“ Fee-fi-fo-fum!” you know; he “smells the 
blood of an Englishman.”’ ‘ 

The Colonel was on the terrace, and Boulot, 
when he had finished with me, took an emphatic 
saunter in his direction, just to see what manner 
of man he was. But the Colonel did not, for 
some reason or other, entirely satisfy him. The 
great dog rumbled round the military legs like 
a miniature thunderstorm, drew his breath in so 
hard that his big white fangs showed, and blew 
it out again so vehemently that it sounded like 
a disgusted sneeze, and then came heavily back 
to us; while the Colonel called him a sacred 
devil and walked hastily away in the other 
direction. 

To Vaurel’s intense amusement, mademoiselle 
demurely introduced me as her cousin, acted as 
interpreter between us on the questions of fishing 
and shooting, and finally commended me to his 
care to be put into the way of obtaining such 
sport as might be expected to satisfy the cravings 
of my British nature ; and so, in the most natural 
way possible, Vaurel and I came into touch 
again. 

We set out at once to try one of the pools 
down the river; and when we had got well out 
of hearing of the house Vaurel let out his pent- 
up laughter and roared with delight. 

‘Ma foi, monsieur!’ he said, ‘but it is 
magnificent. There you are in the midst of 
them, upsetting all their plans, and making them 
all as mad as bears, I’ll be bound. And you don’t 
understand French! And, thousand thunders! do 
you know, monsieur, at first I did not know you 
It is magnificent !’ 

‘But so far, my friend, I have not advanced 
matters at all by being there.’ 

‘Time enough! That will come all right, 
monsieur. Meanwhile, for myself, I do not like 
this Monsieur le Colonel Lepard.’ 

‘Nor does Boulot apparently.’ 

‘The little Boulot is not often at fault. If 
Boulot dislikes a man I do not like him either. 
Meanwhile, also, monsieur, I can see that 
mademoiselle is the happier for your being 
there.’ 

‘The only trouble is that I am making no pro- 
gress in the matter of Monsieur Gaston.’ 

‘Any day you may tumble across something, 
monsieur ; and meanwhile it is good for made- 
moiselle to have you there.’ 

‘No trace has been found of Monsieur Roussel, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘Not a scrap of him. He’ll come to the top 
in time; but how he escaped all our poles I 
cannot make out.’ 

‘Maybe he climbed out and got away.’ 

‘Not if Boulot once got his teeth in, as you 
say he did, monsieur. Boulot never lets go; and 
besides, where is he? No; Monsieur Roussel is 
down there, he said, pointing down into the 
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water, ‘and some time or other he’ll come up, 
and may I not be there to see. He will not be 
nice to look upon.’ 

However, we saw nothing of him, and we had 


a fair afternoon’s fishing; but I confess the 
thought of eating the fish which might possibly 
have fed upon M. Roussel did not commend itself 
to me. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 


IN ANCIENT CHINA. 


By Rev. T. G. SeLBy, Author of The Chinaman in his own Stories. 


SSa|HINA is a land in which representa- 
> tive bits of the old world are pre- 
served for our study as in a 
museum ; but its primitive tradi- 
tions make no mention of the 
chronic strife sometimes postulated 
as the condition out of which civilisations emerge. 
Races of men differ as much in temper as breeds 
of dogs, or as the fighting and working order of 
ants; and to explain the rise of these variations 
is not more difficult in the one case than in 
the other. If we judge prehistoric man by the 
tribal fragments left in every continent of the 
world, the inference must be obvious that some 
branches of the family are milder in disposition 
than others; and to the more pacific offshoots of 
the original stock the ancient Chinese belonged. 
The classical books, which embalm very early 
traditions, are consistently on the side of peace 
and government by wise persuasion. 

This feature in the genius of the Confucian 
records provoked the dislike of more than one 
military conqueror, and all but ended in the 
suppression of literature and the removal of 
China’s greatest name from her roll of fame. 
‘Dances with shields and axes,’ it was said, ‘do 
not set forth the best side of music.’ No foreign 
wars were to be undertaken in the first months 
of spring, although any necessary measures of self- 
defence might be undertaken. Campaigns of 
aggression at such times were sure to be followed 
by calamities from heaven. The return of the 
seed-time brought with it a temporary amnesty 
for the enemies of the Chinese feudal states. 
Military officers were forbidden to keep in their 
private houses ‘their uniform and weapons of 
war ;’ the restriction, of course, indicating that 
hostilities could only be entered upon at the dis- 
cretion of the ruling authorities. When civil 
strife arose ministers of state were not allowed 
to wear full-dress, but went into what we may 
venture to call half-mourning. An old ode, 
quoted in The Book of Rites, says, ‘Before spear 
and shield are used one ought to examine him- 
self” As a preliminary to hostilities the ancestral 
shrines were worshipped, the offerings being after- 
wards taken to the field of battle—signs perhaps 
of the approval of the protecting spirits of the 
house, and incitements to heroism and valour in 
a cause submitted to this sacred tribunal. 

Centuries before the Christian era we find an 
attempt to anticipate the Czar’s rescript by re- 


ducing the armaments of the feudal states. It 
was enacted that ‘no state should have more 
than a thousand chariots; no city more than a 
hundred embrasures; no family, however rich, 
more than a hundred chariots.’ These regula- 
tions were intended for the protection of the 
people; and yet some of the lords of the state 
rebelled against them. 

China, which is the hotbed of civic and domestic 
ritual, and yet as set against war as George Fox 
or Count Tolstoi, belies the axiom of one of our 
philosophers, who has said that ceremonial insti- 
tutions thrive in a military soil and tend to dis- 
appear with the growth of industrialism. For 
some reason or other, the Far East presents an 
enormous exception to this rule. Many considera- 
tions must have led the leaders of Chinese thought 
to take up this attitude of protest against war. Its 
wastefulness of life and money always appealed 
strongly to that instinct which every Chinaman 
has for the broad principles of political economy. 
The special honour accorded to age has never 
failed to act as an immense incentive to peace. 
Whilst either parent survived and needed filial 
affection and service, the son was not allowed to 
risk his life in a military campaign. The humanity 
of the Chinese character, combined perhaps with 
a touch of business shrewdness, creeps out in the 
regulation that ‘no gray-headed captive should be 
taken in war.’ One of the motives which led to 
the rigid, undeviating practice of court and temple 
ceremonies, differentiated to correspond with the 
rank of the celebrant, was to accentuate the line of 
the succession, and so to make dynastic wars im- 
possible. The death of the emperor was described 
by a phrase in which there was the thunder of a 
falling mountain; of a great officer it was said 
that ‘he no longer needed his emoluments,’ and 
of a private citizen simply that he had died. If 
the member of a royal house had been guilty af 
a capital crime he was not executed in the 
market-place like a private citizen, but handed 
over to the forester to be put to death. His 
family representative mourned for him under an 
assumed name in somebody else’s temple. These 
prescriptions, upon which an inordinate emphasis 
was laid, as we judge things, were intended 
as an antidote to the strife inevitable from a 
disputed succession. 

Ancient China was made such a paradise for 
the ruling patriarchs that they at least had no 
interest in change and revolution. It was 
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etiquette, when the advice of old men was 
sought, to carry staff and stool whereon they 
might lean during the interview. The emperor 
went in person to consult a graybeard over 
ninety, whose counsels might be of service, and 
never required his attendance at court. The aged 
were allowed to take their staffs into the throne- 
room of the palace, and might retire before the 
emperor had formally dismissed the ministers-in- 
waiting. Lest a principle of unseemly inequality 
should be interposed between the generations, it 
was enacted that a man could not fill an office of 
the same grade as that held by his father. A 
profession of one’s own incompetence must always 
preface the reply to a question asked by a senior. 

In the dawn of history the Chinese tried to 
settle the question of old-age pensions. Men over 
fifty years of age were feasted at frequent and 
stated times in the public schools and colleges. 
Upon attaining the age of sixty they were allowed 
to remain seated at these village functions. Before 
a man of sixty years three dishes were placed ; 
before a man of seventy, four; a man of eighty 
was in the five-course degree of municipal guest- 
ship; one of ninety was a six-course man, and it 
was further added that food and drink were never 
to be out of his chamber. This continuous feasting 
was paid for out of a corporate fund. Honourable 


burial was provided in ways that took time by 
the forelock, without the dismal indignity of a 
funeral club. For one of sixty, the coffin and 
grave-clothes must be prepared, and ought to be 
overhauled once a year; for one of seventy, it 
was a duty to inspect the coffin at the four 
seasons; for one of eighty, once a month; for 
one of ninety, once a day—details rather indeli- 
cate and unfeeling from our standpoint, but not 
without their comfort to the Chinaman. 

Such regulations made for peace, inasmuch as 
they gave a status of exceptional privilege to the 
aged; and a privileged class can generally be 
counted on to cast its vote against needless 
war, at least if the war is to trouble its own 
borders. For more than three thousand years the 
opinion of the patriarchs has been the opinion of 
an undivided China. In that old-world empire 
Rehoboam and his young men have little or no 
chance. This honour accorded to fullness of years 
is the foundation of the power the old exercise at 
the present time ; and this power, whilst making 
China conservative and phenomenally hard to 
move, may give some degree of stability to that 
mammoth empire in the changes through which 
it is destined soon to pass. In East and West 
alike such changes seem to be the inevitable law 
of history. 


GENERAL GREEN AN 


5G IR, said General Green, ‘you forget 
yourself, in my opinion,’ 

=Admiral Brown bowed. ‘I am 
FRO) Y obliged to you for your opinion,’ 
pPOEES)) he said, with a merry twinkle in 

his eyes. ‘Ido endeavour, to the 
best of my poor ability, to be unselfish, Now, in 
your branch of the services’—— 

‘I wish you good-day, sir,” exclaimed the 
General, with fresh flame about the eyes, as he 
snatched up the hat he believed to be his, 

‘The same to you, and a healthful constitutional 
into the bargain, said the Admiral in his most 
urbane manner. a 

‘It will be none the less healthful, as you call 
it, and none the less pleasurable either, that I 
take it alone, sir,’ 

‘I agree with you. When one has one’s rag 
out, as the saying is’—— 

General Green stamped hard on the Turkey 
carpet, and immediately afterwards let loose an 
expressive monosyllable. 

‘Quite so. When one has the gout one should 
be careful. Now, if you will do me the honour 
to take my advice’—— 

Admiral Brown’s smile was like gunpowder on 
the fire of the General’s wrath. ‘Confound it, 
sir!’ he cried. A waiter rushed into the smoke- 
room, which these two had to themselves. 


D ADMIRAL BROWN. 


‘Beg pardon, gentlemen; did you call?’ he 
asked, with a look of surprise. The attitude of 
the two old friends was, for once, not at all 
friendly. 

‘Bring some ice,’ said the Admiral. 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

The General limped to the door, purple as to 
his cheeks. Half-way he turned and shook his 
right forefinger at Admiral Brown. ‘If your son,’ 
he said, ‘presumes to accost my daughter in 
public again I’ll horsewhip him, sir—horsewhip 
him on the Parade or off it, and tell him what [ 
think of him.’ 

‘Gad!’ said the Admiral, as if he had heard a 
very good joke, ‘what a capital show you’d make, 
the two of you, at that game! ’Pon my wor, 
I'll arrange to be by with my kodak. I suppose 
you know Eric js one of the champion light- 
weight boxers?’ 

General Green put his hand to his forehead. 

‘Come, old chap, murmured the Admiral, 
moving on his part towards the door, ‘let’s Le 
sensible. At our time of life’—— 

Down dropped the General’s hand. He was an 
excellently preserved old soldier, barring his gout, 
which was intermittent. He dyed his hair, wore 
a corset, drank brandies and sodas, and rode a 
bicycle. 

‘I—I’'ll give him a week to apologise,’ he said 
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tensely ; ‘and if in that time I get no apology 
1’ll give him his lesson,’ 

‘I'll tell him what you say. Anything more 
to give him?’ 

*No, sir, roared General Green. ‘Our—our 
friendship’s at an end—blasted by that iniquitous 
young puppy. And I’m glad of it, sir—glad 
from my heart.’ 

‘Wish I could say the same, old chap.’ 

The General seemed to relent, but only for a 
moment. ‘There, sir” he said, ‘I’ve given you 
my last words, Good-day.” He turned to the 
door and smote the carpet with his stick. 

Admiral Brown’s mouth twitched mirthfully. 
‘Well, he said calmly, ‘you’ve given me a good 
deal in the course of the last fifteen minutes. 
Suppose now you give me my hat.’ 

The General started as if he had been pricked, 
and glanced at the hat in his hand. 

Just then the waiter appeared with the ice. 

‘Take that hat to the gentleman yonder,’ said 
the General. 

The waiter seemed more perplexed than before. 
He said, ‘Certainly, General,’ yet stared. 

The Admiral took his hat, smiled with the 
utmost sweetness, considering what a bronzed and 
wrinkled old fellow he was, and observed, ‘ The 
ice is not for me. General Green is rather warm. 
Take it to him.’ 

But the General hurried from the room, with 
growls that would have done credit to a small 
menagerie. 

‘All right, John,’ then said Admiral Brown ; ‘T’Il 
have it, and some whisky and a cigar” He slung 
himself into the easy-chair nearest the window and 
became grave. He grew more grave as he watched 
his old friend totter down the club steps and 
across the road to the Victoria Gardens, shaking 
his head as if he were somewhat palsied. 

‘Poor old Green !’ he said, with real tenderness. 
‘He’s certainly not the man he was a year ago,’ 
He was still musing, not altogether gaily—for he 
too was in the sixties—when the door opened and 
a handsome young fellow entered. 

‘Thought I’d find you here, he began; but he 
broke off with a ‘Hullo! what’s the matter?’ 

Admiral Brown had jumped to his feet, and 
there was neither sweetness nor light in his eyes 
now. He faced his son with squared chest and 
clenched hands. 

‘Now then, sir, he cried, ‘I’ve a tough bone 
to pick with you. What the dickens do you mean 
by kissing Helena Green in a public place? Do 
you know what you’ve done, sir? You’ve’—— 

But Eric Brown’s face arrested the further 
flow of his father’s rhetoric. It was grinning in 
the coolest imaginable manner. Not a particle of 
shame on it either. ‘Why, hang it all, dad!’ he 
said blandly, ‘she asked me to.’ 

‘Asked you to?’ 

*Point-blank. You know what a jolly girl she 
is, and I confess I’m awfully ’—— 


‘I know nothing about her except what I see 
of her. But you must be out of your mind.’ 

‘I thought she was—at first,’ said Eric, still 
smiling. 

‘Tell me the circumstances, 
and were you too?’ 

‘Neither of us, I’ll swear. Helena drunk! 
hat, dad! you’re pretty rude.’ 

‘The circumstances, sir?’ cried the Admiral, as 
if he were again on the Audacity, yelling to a 
subordinate in a storm. 

‘The circumstances? Oh, we were just to- 
gether by chance, you know, on one of the 
benches at the Pump-room end of the gardens, 
and she was saying how she loathed that beast 
Sir Titus’—— 

‘The man she’s going to marry! A nice little 
baggage, hang me!’ 

‘Well, yes, sir, if you put it that way. He 
showed up, white waistcoat, strut, eyeglass, red 
nose, and all the ugly rest of him. He was quite 
a hundred paces off, you know. We’d been 
talking commonplace till then; but she changed 
her manner all at once. “I want you to do me a 
favour,” she said suddenly. “I’Il do it,” said I, as 
any fellow would. ‘Then she went awfully red and 
whispered, “Kiss me—just once—on the cheek.” 
There wasn’t a soul in sight except that brute. It 
knocked me silly. “ Will you or will you not?” 
she went on. I’d no idea she could be so fierce. 
“Tt is a matter of life or death.” Well, I 
couldn’t stand that, of course, and so—I—did it.’ 

Admiral Brown rubbed his nose-tip. ‘ She asked 
you?’ he murmured, as if bewildered. ‘I thought 
—that is You’re not yarning, my boy ?’ 

‘My word! no. Only, you know, this is 
between ourselves, dad,’ 

‘Between ourselves? Why, certainly. Bless my 
soul!’ He seized his hat. ‘I—I’m going to the 
Pump-room, Don’t come with me. Bless my soul!’ 

He blessed his soul yet again when he was on 
the club steps. 

Admiral Brown came upon General Green in 
the neighbourhood of that little temple arrange- 
ment near the Pump-room. There was a lady’s 
statue under a stone canopy in the temple. The 
lady’s name was Hygeia. The General was still 
exceedingly irate, and there were latent feelings of 
remorse in him, which increased his anger. 

‘What the mischief has that to do with it if 
we have been friends for five-and-forty years?’ he 
was asking himself, while he wiped his forehead 
with a large sulphur-coloured silk handkerchief. 
Then he turned, for Admiral Brown had addressed 
him as ‘General Green.’ 

‘It’s my go now,’ said the Admiral. 

‘I have done with you, sir!’ exclaimed the 
General pettishly. ‘I wish to hold no further 
communication with you, even by letter.’ 

‘Dare say,’ said the Admiral. ‘You brought an 
accusation against my boy just now. Well, you’ve 


got to apologise.’ 


Was she drunk, 
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‘I'll see all the Brown family in Hanover 
first, sir!’ 

‘Unfortunately we have no estates there. Allow 
me to tell you that your daughter is a’—— 

‘A what, sir? Out with it. After that you'll 
say I’m one, I suppose. There’s Sir Titus also ; 
perhaps he’s one as well. Robert Brown, I’d 
never have thought you, of all men, would have 
gone out of your way to call me a liar.’ 

‘No, nor I. But I’ve come here expressly to 
tell you you’re something else. You’re a silly 
old fool, Bill Green—that’s what you are.’ 

‘A silly old fool! Old fool! Thank you. 
And now perhaps once more you will give me 
the great advantage of your absence.’ 

‘By no means, Where is the minx ?’ 

‘Minx, sir?’ 

‘That daughter of yours. She’s not fit to pick 
up my Eric’s tennis-balls for him. How dared 
she do such a thing? You’ve got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, my friend; and, by 
Harry! I’ll warm you up before I’ve done 
with you!’ 

General Green sat down on one of the temple 
steps. ‘The Lord give me patience |’ he whispered. 

‘Precisely. You’ll want all the stock you can 
get anyhow. Who told you my boy had kissed 
your enchanting daughter—who, sir?’ 

‘Who, sir? The best witness in the world, Sir 
Titus Beach, the gentleman who is about to 
become my son-in-law. I want no more credible 
witness, sir.’ 

‘Poor devil!’ exclaimed the Admiral; ‘he has 
my sincerest sympathy. And yet, no; on con- 
sideration, he’s well quit of her. The young 
woman who would deliberately sacrifice her own 
character and compromise that of one young man 
in order to insult her fiancé can be no great 
catch for any one.’ 

The General’s hands began to shake; also his 
head. ‘There was a lack-lustre look in his eyes 
as he fastened them upon Admiral Brown, and 
his breathing was very rapid. 

‘Well, what does he say, this fellow Beach? 
What’s he going to do?’ proceeded the Admiral. 

‘Do, sir? He says he has half a mind not to 
have anything more to say to her!’ The General 
shot out these words as if they were his ultimate 
degradation. 

‘Bravo, Beach! Green, I’m really sorry for 
you. If you feel like yourself again and will 
take me on at piquet to-night as usual, I tell you 
what I’ll do, I’ll keep it all as dark as’—— 

There was a weird cracking sound. The General 
had drawn one of the deepest breaths in his ex- 
perience. 

‘My dear fellow, what has happened to you? 
Was it a rib?’ asked the Admiral, with real 
concern. 

The General winked fast, and looked very 
angry indeed; never yet had his corset thus be- 
trayed him. But distraction was in sight in the 


shape of his daughter, The girl was coming along 
the pine-walk with her pug dog held by a string. 
She looked as graceful as the Lady Hygeia her- 
self, and her pale-pink dress was quite as be- 
coming as the statue’s somewhat incomplete attire. 

‘There she is! Now we’ll get at the truth!’ 
said the General. ‘That is,’ he added pompously, 
‘my statements will receive the corroboration which 
I for one do not require.’ 

The Admiral hastily took snuff. ‘She’s a neat 
little craft, Green’ he murmured; ‘but I’m 
afraid she doesn’t steer true. However’—— 

The two veterans stumped towards Helena, 
whose face lit up with smiles. They did not see 
Master Eric in their background. The smiles 
were largely for him, though her greeting of the 
Admiral was warm enough to astonish that old 
man. 

‘I—I'll beg to be excused, Miss Green!’ said 
Admiral Brown. ‘Your father’ 

‘Merely desires a plain answer to an insulting 
question, my dear,’ put in the General testily. 

‘Papa!’ exclaimed the girl. But her astonish- 
ment was lost upon the General, for Eric Brown 
was now at hand with a telegram. 

‘I thought I’d bring it on, he said. ‘My 
father said you were here—It came the moment 
you left, dad.’ 

The General snatched the envelope from Eric, 
giving him a look that would have been alarming 
if it had not been so grotesque. The message was 
from Sir Titus Beach: ‘This to say good-bye. 
Under the circumstances, don’t expect to be in 
England again for a year or two. Hope you un- 
derstand, Sorry.’ 

Admiral Brown's face relaxed into a comfortable 
smile as lhe viewed Helena Green. He forgot his 
grievance against her. 

‘The impudent rascal !—the lying, knock-kneed 
little upstart!’ cried the General. 

‘Father dear!’ protested his daughter. 

‘T’ll be “deared” by no one, miss, continued 
the. irascible old man. ‘’Pon my word, I’ll not 
be answerable for my senses! Here’s one fellow 
charging you with making that young man kiss 
you in public, and’—— 

‘It is true, papa, said Helena Green in a 
whisper, Her cheeks were as pink as her dress, 
but her mouth and eyes were steady, 

‘True! You did—did you?’ 

‘Take him to a seat, Eric!’ said Admiral 
Brown quietly. 

The old warrior had collapsed, and was held 
up apparently by his daughter at one side and 
Eric Brown at the other. He allowed them to 
guide him to a bench, where he breathed in heavy 
gas 

‘Papa dear!’ lamented his daughter, ‘what is 
it? Is it your heart?’ 

The General raised his eyes towards the Admiral. 
*‘Hea:t be hanged!’ he said faintly; and then, 
with yielding in his gaze, ‘Read that, Brown,’ 
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‘Well! well! well! well!’ said the Admiral 
when he had read the telegram; then he looked 
at his son and the General’s daughter and smiled. 

‘We’re well quit of him, sir!’ exclaimed General 
Green suddenly. 

‘That may be, said the Admiral pensively. 
‘But my boy’s character has to be considered now. 
When a young man is to all intents and purposes 
kissed in public’ —— 

Helena Green blushed divinely. 

‘Shut up, dad!’ said Eric Brown, 

‘Once for all, let’s settle it,’ interrupted the 
General sternly, ‘Was there anything between 
you two here or hereabouts yesterday afternoon ?? 

Eric Brown said not a word, but Helena Green 
spoke out like a hero. 

‘It was Eric’s birthday, papa, she explained, 
‘and I~I said he might kiss me.’ 

‘You said—do you mean that he asked if he 
might 

But the Admiral intervened with a boisterous 
laugh that cleared the air like a thunderstorm, 

‘My dear Green,’ he said afterwards, ‘that settles 
everything. Fate’s stronger than a couple of old 


hulks like you and me. And, by Harry! I’m 
not sorry, There’s no one’s daughter I’d sooner 
see Eric married to. He’s not a pauper either. 
Gets all his poor mother’s money, you know,’ 

The General was beaten completely. His aston- 
ished eyes wandered from one to another of the 
three. But the mention of Eric Brown’s pecuniary 
circumstances recalled him to himself. 

‘She’s in the same case,’ he murmured, nodding 
at Helena. ‘My wife’s property was entailed, 
you know. 

At these words Admiral Brown stooped and 
linked his arm into that of his friend. ‘Come 
along, old chap; we’ll just leave them together,’ 
he said. 

‘The titled nincompoop !’? muttered the General, 
yielding to the Admiral’s movement. 

‘Ay, he’s all that, said the Admiral. Then, 
turning to the girl: ‘Fie, fie, my dear! but 
you’ve made us all happy.’ 

‘Come, Brown,’ exclaimed General Green im- 
patiently, ‘I’m quite ready for a totter; and, if 
you feel in the humour, I—I’ll challenge you to 
a game of piquet this very minute,’ 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER ON THE 
ABERDEENSHIRE COAST. 


eG INCE the Rattrayhead Lighthouse 
“jj came into operation, four years ago, 
the writer, in his leisure hours, 
has had opportunities not hitherto 
enjoyed in the district of observing 
in its native element the habits 
and characteristics of that noble bird the great 
northern diver. Notes of these observations may 
probably, therefore, interest lovers of our feathered 
friends, though not perhaps meeting the require- 
ments of the naturalist. 

The northern diver, though comparatively 
little known, is a large and powerful bird, 
measuring from twenty-six to thirty inches in 
length, and about five feet from tip to tip of out- 
stretched wings. It is beautifully marked when 
in full plumage, and more than vies with the 
gannet as king of our sea-birds. Divers generally 
arrive on our coast about the end of October, 
after the mergansers and long-tailed ducks have 
been there feeding for a week or two. When on 
the wing their flight is very swift and high, on 
a straight course and with neck at full stretch. 
Though apparently powerful on the wing, these 
birds seldom take flight except when migrating to 
their breeding-haunts or distant fishing-grounds ; 
indeed, they are rarely seen to rise out of the 
water. If suddenly surprised or shot at, the 
cormorant may take wing; whereas the diver 
will quickly and quietly slip under the surface. 
Even when changing their feeding-ground along 


the shore, the distance is covered by rapid swim- 
ming, mostly under the surface. 

On arrival the northern divers are usually seen 
singly, sometimes in twos or threes; they are 
never in large numbers—not more than nine 
may be seen at one time. By the seaside visitor 
they are seldom noticed; as they keep a long 
distance from the shore it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from cormorants, which are much 
more common. 

Different opinions are held regarding the 
northern divers’ use of their wings under water. 
I have also seen it stated that when they sink 
the head disappears last. From close observation I 
am of opinion that this is erroneous; certainly 
I have never seen them dive in that way. Un- 
disturbed, they very quietly and slowly slip under 
water head first, their large black feet often 
spurting to the surface as they impel their bulky 
bodies downwards. Compared with cormorants, 
shags, and mergansers, the northern divers can 
hardly be said to dive, for they appear to make 
no exertion, and do not, like the first-named birds, 
raise themselves out of the water and forcibly 
take a dive; nor have I noticed that they use 
their wings under water. 

Some of the other diving-birds—for example, 
the red-throated diver, cormorant, merganser, and 
goosander—do not use their wings under water ; 
but the eider-duck, the long-tailed and scoter 
ducks, guillemots, razor-bills, auks, and puffins 
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use their wings vigorously below the surface. I 
did once see the cormorant flying under water, 
but it was when chased and fatigued. The shags, 
or green cormorants, and mergansers are beautiful 
divers. They do not excel the guillemot or 
long-tailed duck in rapidity ; but in agility and 
gymnastic display they certainly do. The body 
is raised completely out of the water, and a close 
observer can see that for a second the bill, feet, 
and tail only touch the water, thus forming 
two complete arches, the feet being as double 
piers in the centre. 

When fishing, the northern divers do not go 
quickly over the ground, but remain for a long 
time near the same spot. They work singly ; 
even though others are in the vicinity seldom 
fishing close together, as do most other diving-birds. 
On the Aberdeenshire coast they fish generally in 
water from one to two fathoms deep, preferring 
the black, rocky, weed-grown bottom to the sandy 
patches. At times—when they are probably feed- 
ing on small shellfish or crustacea, which they 
swallow under water—they bring nothing to the 
surface ; at other times they seldom rise without 
spoil of some sort. Their sharp eyes are ever on 
the lookout for enemies, especially when they rise 
to the surface with a fish or crab, for the herring- 
gull is ready to pounce down for a share of the 
spoil ; then the diver slips under again for a short 
time, and, if compelled, may perhaps swallow its 
prey there. 

A favourite food of the northern divers is the 
spider-crab, of which they consume great numbers ; 
and little time is spent in disposing of them 
after coming to the surface—a vigorous shake 
sends some of the claws flying, then a crush or 
two with the bill, and over they go. The comper 
or dog-fish, a shore fish with spiny head and large 
mouth—the fish with which boys make sport by 
fixing a small piece of cork on the spine at each 
side of the head, then laugh at the frantic en- 
deavours of the fish when liberated to sink to the 
lottom—is also a favourite food of the northern 
divers. Even where other kinds of small fish, 
eels, &c., are abundant, I observed it was always 
the comper they came up with. More or less time, 
in proportion to size, is occupied before they are 
swallowed. The fish first undergoes a bruising 
process; the powerful bill is repeatedly opened 
to the full extent, and then slowly closed on the 
victim till it is in a fit state for swallowing. I 
have several times seen them with flounders about 
six or seven inches in diameter, and watched 
with curiosity to ascertain how the fish would be 
swallowed. This is accomplished by crushing, as 
with the comper ; it takes longer, however. Some- 
times twenty minutes may be occupied with one 
fish. Several visits are made under water during 
the process of crushing, the reason for which can 
only be guessed; perhaps the softening process 
is aided by pressure against rocks and stones. At 
any rate, before the attempt is made to swallow 


the flounder the bones appear to be thoroughly 
broken up, for the fish is doubled together fin 
to fin like a pancake. After such a tit-bit the 
bird leisurely dabbles in the water with its bill; 
whether imbibing water or using it for washing 
and embrocation, after the lengthened crushing 
process, it is impossible to say. 

Only twice have I noticed the northern diver 
in pursuit of saith and sand-eels near the surface ; 
and, the water being clear, its movements could 
be distinctly seen. In these attempts it did not 
appear to be successful, unless it swallowed the 
fish while in pursuit; but I do not think it did 
so. Though slow and easy in all their movements 
on the surface, the divers show their speed and 
agility in the pursuit below the surface, turning 
and twisting in all directions. By the aid of the 
telescope I have followed them to the bottom in 
some of their fishing adventures, and have seen 
them go from tuft to tuft of seaweed, apparently 
poking underneath ; but their submarine proceed- 
ings were observed only very indistinctly. 

The roughest weather evidently does not trouble 
the northern divers. They actually dive and fish 
among the breaking billows, coming up among the 
whitest of surf. Guillemots, razor-bills, and puffins 
are occasionally washed ashore, where also the cor- 
morant and shag have at times to rest when storms 
prevent them reaching their rocky homes; but 
the divers never seem to be in difficulty or 
compelled to leave their native element. When 
resting after successful fishing, they float lightly 
on the water with the tide, their black legs and 
feet flapping on either side at right angles from 
the body, as if maimed and useless. 

The divers have a peculiar call-note, or hoot, 
like a prolonged ‘ Hoo-oo!’ but it is seldom heard 
except in spring, when, if there be more than 
one about, they will reply to each other, even 
when far apart. About the end of April they 
all leave for their northern breeding-haunts, and 
many are seen passing northwards after the local 
birds have gone. 


RONDEAU: AT SET OF DAY. 


Ar set of day the long, lithe shadows creep 

From out the west where the last sunbeams stray ; 
Afar at sea the dark-blue grows more deep, 

The opal foam upon the waves turns gray, 
And the light breezes murmur low of sleep. 


A subtle fragrance the calm air doth steep 
From lily bells and lilac plumes that sway, 
While love-sick dews their pearly tear-drops weep, 
At set of day. 


The lowing kine pass on their homeward way 
Through quiet fields and lanes where hedge-birds cheep. 
My heart sings songs my lips could never say 
At morn or noon; but, ah! strange pulses leap, 
And Love has many a passionate prayer to pray 
At set of day. 
Constance Farmar. 
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